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COMMENTING on the recent Oregon 
election ex-Governor Charles A. Sprague, 
editor of the Oregon Statesman of Salem, 
gave a post-mortem on the failure of one 
candidate to win the election. He stated that 
it was due to his “inability to interpret the 
instinct for conservation held throughout 
the country.” 

That phrase, “instinct for conservation,” 
is worth considering in some detail. I hope 
that it won't escape the attention of all 
elected or appointed officials who have any- 
thing to do with the administration of con- 
servation matters. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary 
has the following to say about instinct: “As 
distinguished from habit, instinct is not de- 
pendent on the individual's previous experi- 
ence; as distinguished from emotion, it is a 
tendency to an external act affecting the 
environment.” 
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Conservation Instinct 





It’s a force to be 
reckoned with 


Three different “external acts affecting 
the environment” have occurred during the 
past year, all of which have been largely ip. 
fluenced by this type of “instinct.” Panther 
Mountain Dam in the New York Adiron- 
dacks, subject of the East’s most famous 
conservation controversy, was decisively de. 
feated by the voters at the November ‘elec. 
tion a year ago over the opposition of the 
leading politicians of the state; Echo Park 
Dam in Dinosaur National, Monument was 
dropped from the Upper Colorado Storage 
Project bill on March 1 by advance agree. 
ment with the dam promoters, who recog- 
nized the strong “instinct for conservation” 
throughout the country; and the voters of 
Eugene, Oregon, listened to the pleading of 
a small band of devoted conservationists and 
defeated a bond issue, backed by their own 
city government, which would have ruined 
the Upper McKenzie River watershed, one 
of the finest in the nation. 


O™ OF THE favorite arguments of the 
opponents of conservationists in these 
controversies is that they are motivated by 
emotion. A well-known dean of one of our 
large forestry schools recently referred to 
these dedicated conservationists as “the daf- 
fodil element” in our population. Again ac- 
cording to Webster, this instinct for conser- 
vation “as distinguished from emotion is a 
tendency to an external act affecting the 
environment.” Emotion is fickle and tempo- 
rary. The continuing successes of those who 
are working to protect our wilderness areas 
from destruction bear witness to the fact 
that they have the “instinct for conserva- 
tion” on the part of the general public on 
their side, rather than mere emotion. 

To quote once more from editor Sprague’s 
very perceptive analysis: “Conservation is 
one of the words with real pulling power 
To stand for conservation is to have the 
angels on your side. To be labeled as an anti- 
conservationist is to be held in league with 
political devils.” 

C. EDWARD GRAVES 
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TO EXPLORE, ENJOY, AND PROTECT THE NATURAL MOUNTAIN SCENE 





Wilderness Is Where You Keep It 


EW conservationists, by the end of 1956, 

had not heard of the proposal to designate 
a National Wilderness Preservation System. 
The proposal recognizes that wilderness 
exists on various species of Federal lands, 
thanks to the foresight of administrators of 
the past. The idea of reserving wilderness is 
broadly supported. The proposal would ac- 
complish one simple but important objective 
—give to wilderness, wherever it is set aside, 
the recognition, dignity, and protection which 
only an act of Congress can provide. Ten 
Senators and four Representatives spon- 
sored the bill. 

People wanting to know the details of the 
proposal have been able to read them all— 
the actual wording of the bill, and key state- 
ments by the principal Senate and House 
authors of the bill, Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey and Congressman John Saylor, as 
well as comment by leading conservationists 
—in broadly distributed reprints from the 
Congressional Record. 

The proposal has emerged as a carefully 
thought-out positive program for conserva- 
tion in which the Sierra Club itself can take 
a pride of authorship; the idea developed in 
the course of the series of biennial wilder- 
ness conferences sponsored by the club and 
encouraged and stimulated by the Wilder- 
ness Society. 

But it has well been said, “Never under- 


estimate the difficulty of undertaking a posi- 
tive program.” By late 1956 the traditional 
foes of wilderness preservation had heard 
about the proposal too. As was expected 
from the start, some opposition has devel- 
oped on the part of lumbering interests, 
stockmen, and some chamber of commerce 
groups, and has also been expressed by 
people closely allied with the two Federal 
bureaus whose wilderness policy would ac- 
tually be most strengthened by the proposal 
—the Forest Service and the Park Service. 

In the course of my own year’s travels 
about the country representing the club, I 
have discovered something consistently and 
amazingly true of the opponents: they 
haven't studied the bill! 

Part of the present difference of opinion 
depends upon where a person sits. One of 
the men who supplied technical assistance in 
the drafting of the bill—a man high in the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress—commented, “You have cer- 
tainly left the Forest Service a lot of lee- 
way.” And a high Forest Service officer 
commented on the same section, “You cer- 
tainly tied our hands tight.” 

A representative of one of the opposing 
associations, at a meeting last fall in Ten- 
nessee, centered his fire on the Wilderness 
Council, an information agency the bill 
would set up, but after a few minutes’ dis- 





This Bulletin presents our third annual rev iew of conservation 
events and issues, and summarizes the top problems in protecting 
national scenic resources, from the Sierra Club's point of view. 
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cussion he backed up, saying, “I guess I'd 
better read the bill.” 

The users of the commercial commodities 
of national forests who have opposed the 
wilderness system have invariably professed 
great admiration for wilderness. Just as in- 
variably they have cited the words “multi- 
ple use” in their opposing resolutions, which 
express the fear that the system would do 
violence to multiple use—or at least to the 
single use which rnost interests them. 

As Trustees for Conservation pointed out, 
however, wilderness use is multiple use in 
perpetuity. Wilderness provides for water- 
shed and habitat protection, hunting, trail 
camping, scientific study in a natural labor- 
atory. The only uses excluded are the single 
uses which would destroy the area as wilder- 
ness. All the other multiple wilderness uses 
can go on as long as people want them to; 
they can always be sacrificed for a single 
commercial use—lumbering, mining, or 
damming — whenever some future genera- 
tion decides that economic values are more 
important than inspirational or scientific 
values. 


What is “multiple use’? 

As Ernest Swift, Executive Director of 
the National Wildlife Federation has said: 

Nothing will be solved in debate until there 
is a better understanding and common denomi- 
nator for the term “multiple use.”” Does multi- 
ple use contemplate all uses on every acre, or 
does it mean all uses as applied to a “forest” as 
an entire unit? Does government land descrip- 
tions have any affinity with multiple use? 

I cannot help but conclude that the A.F.A. 
{American Forestry Association] and many 
other professionals mean uses on every acre, 
whereas other professionals interpret it to mean 
the several uses on an entire “forest” basis. 

If the first interpretation is correct it would 
mean logging, watershed protection, grazing, 
wildlife and wilderness on every acre, although 
not necessarily equal uses for all. If the second 
interpretation is correct it would mean multiple 
use by land classification, wherein a part of the 
forest would be used primarily for timber pro- 
duction, another part primarily for watershed 
protection, another primarily for grazing, still 
others primarily for wildlife and others again 
for wilderness areas. In every instance in this 
latter interpretation at least one or more uses 
would be compatible, but not all on every acre 








Professor Grant McConnell, political g¢. 
entist, puts it this way: 

The multiple-use policy can be made rek. 
vant to the needs of today only if it is rm. 
founded on a determination to preserve the 
values that are essential to a healthy civilizg. 
tion and on a recognition that all values cannot 
be mixed without the extinction of some by 
others. Many areas can properly support a 
mingling of logging, grazing, recreation, and 
other uses. A few areas, those in which wilder. 
ness and scenic grandeur are of a superlative 
order, must be zoned for their highest purpos 
and exploitation firmly excluded. These are no 
the playgrounds of the nation, but rather its 
sanctuaries. 


Why include the parks? 

In the last decade at least, many attempts 
have been made to have the National Park 
Service zone its areas of wilderness. The 
customary reply has been, “But the parks 
are all wilderness—except for the areas ne. 
cessary for development.” This, however, is 
not argument against zoning; it merely 
states that a certain kind of zoning has hap- 
pened by chance. We have had national 
parks in a system now for forty years— 
fifty years by the time Mission 66 winds up 
Half a century in which the best talent the 
National Park Service could assemble will 
have determined how much land is needed 
for development and how much should re 
main wilderness. The Wilderness System bill 
would give this talent Congressional recog- 
nition and help make the determination stick 
—‘strengthen the hand of the good admin- 
istrator and steady the hand of the weak 
one.” 

As Howard Zahniser, Executive Secretar 
of The Wilderness Society, points out, exist- 
ing legislation does not insure the preserva- 
tion of national-park wilderness: 

Under the existing legislation all the roads 
and buildings now in the parks and monuments 
have been constructed, and more and more 
could be built. There is nothing in our legisla 
tion now to protect future administrators from 
mounting pressures to use more and more of the 
back country for developments that would de- 
stroy them as wilderness. 

The proposed Wilderness Bill would provide 
protection by making wilderness preservation 4 
paramount Congressional purpose 
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Yet the bill deals realistically with the needs 
‘or accommodations. It gives authority to des- 
inate for this purpose whatever areas are 
needed 


But the public will have a chance to know 
what is contemplated, instead of knowing 
only what is fait accompli. Naturally, this 
vould make the life of the administrator 
more complicated. Wilderness, however, 
would be the winner. 

It seems to us that the clinching point can 
be briefly stated: Of all the commitments of 
land to various uses, only the commitment 
if wilderness is revocable at any time. Res- 


California and 


Transformation of California's natural 
scene for the utilitarian needs of man—a 
process that began in striking fashion with 
the discovery of gold in 1848—is foreshad- 
wed in its ultimate consequences in the 
California Water Plan, released by the State 
Water Resources Board last May. The 
scheme is a daring one, financially and as a 
feat of engineering. It staggers the imagina- 
tion. Its impact on the mountains, as well as 
the valleys, could reduce our parks, forest 
wilderness and wildlife to a handful of mu- 
seum exhibits. 

In a sentence, this $11,300,000,000 worth 
of dams, reservoirs, aqueducts and related 
facilities would harness every sizable stream 
in the state, transporting the water from 
‘areas of surplus” to “areas of need.” Thus 
the engineers would “correct nature’s injus- 
tice in giving most of California's water to 
the north and most of the needs to the 
south.” 

To supply the surging population and the 
vast industrial and agricultural complex, 
some 270 major reservoirs and 88 major 
hydroelectric plants are projected, to export 
about 21,200,000 acre feet of water annually 
irom the area north of Sacramento to de- 
hclent areas of the state through a “Cali- 
fornia Aqueduct System” of riverbeds, ca- 
nals and tunnels. Much of the power to be 
produced would be required to pump the 
water over the Tehachapi range. 

The California Water Plan as published is 
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ervoirs, highways, resorts. mines, logged- 
over forests, are there to stay; at least, their 
marks are. These forms of exploitation are 
all good enough in their own right, but we 
don’t want or need them everywhere. We do 
want islands of wilderness among them, or 
settings of wilderness around them. Wilder- 
ness protection is paper thin, and the paper 
should be the best we can get—that upon 
which Congress prints its acts. 

Wilderness is where we find it. It will 
last only where we consciously decide to 
keep it. 

Davip R. BROWER 


the Engineers 


a “preliminary edition—subject to revision.” 
A series of hearings was held throughout the 
state, concluding in Sacramento on October 
4, at which some interested groups expressed 
their views on the plan. This month the pro- 
posal goes to the Legislature for considera- 
tion. It will be many years before the total 
scheme is realized. 

From one point of view, it may be a mat- 
ter of pride that such a masterful concep- 
tion could be set down by humankind in our 
time and place, and could become a reality 
through the work of hands and tools. 

There is another point of view which we 
can only suggest here: Would it not be a 
matter of greater pride if the plan, as 
worked out, provided for the full needs of 
a civilized race of Californians, spiritual and 
mental and muscular needs that will never 
be satisfied by a mechanical system of dams 
and conduits and faucets? Many of us will 
always thirst for the green and wet and 
granite of the unaltered high watersheds, for 
the beauty of parks and wilderness where 
the streams run at will, and the deer and 
trout and quail share the quiet with light- 
stepping visitors. 

Let us at least raise our voices in behalf 
of a genuinely humane interpretation of the 
purposes announced by the Water Resources 
Board, which include “maintenance of water 
quality, and provisions for fish, wildlife and 
recreation in the various portions of the 
State.” F.G 





APPROACHING NORTH FORK, SAN JOAQUIN 





George Balli 


Our Vanishing Wilderness 


_— great-grandpa cleared his woods 
for pasture a hundred years ago, no- 
body gave it a second thought. He needed 
pasture land, and there were plenty of trees 
over the hill for those who wanted them. 
Seventy-five years ago, the men who logged 
off the Oregon hills were folk-heroes— 
mighty frontiersmen who were boosting our 
economy. And there were endless forests for 
them to cut, or so it seemed. The shepherds 
who ran their sheep through Guyot Meadows 
fifty years ago did so in good conscience; 
they had the whole great Sierra range to 
wander when they used up the forage there. 

Great-grandpa, the logger and the shep- 
herd all had free choice to utilize the land as 
they saw fit . and they thought of their 
natural resources as infinite. 


Despite the fact that they used these re- 
sources with little thought for land protec- 


tion or for the future, we are lucky today 
They did leave us some woods, even if the 
supply of “trees over the hills” is slim. Al 
though the skyline of many Oregon hills is 
mutilated and ragged with scrub, we still 
have virgin forests—a few. There are occa- 
sional ungrazed meadows in the Sierra for us 
to delight in, despite the fact that Guyot 
Flat is now a desert. Yes, we are lucky, f 
we still have a vestige of wilderness left us 

But what about our great-grandchildren’ 
Will they be so lucky? Are we leaving for 
them any virgin trees or untouched moun- 
tain meadows—any real wilderness, or ut- 
developed land? Are we to utilize for our 
convenience and economy everything that is 
now left? 

It is in the American tradition to consider 
our undeveloped land and wilderness ver) 
much as great-grandpa did. We like to think 
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of our “boundless” plains—of the fields and 
forests of our country stretching endlessly. 
We like to think that we have such a pleth- 
ora of land that each man can do just as he 
pleases with his piece of it. 

But we have some hard facts to face. 
With our recent tremendous surge in popu- 
lation we have already reached a density of 
some 60 people to the square mile; and our 
population is due to double in the next fifty 
years. We have less than 3 per cent of our 
total land in our National Park System: that 
is estimated to be less area than we now 
have under concrete in streets and highways 
and buildings. We have 13,000,000 acres in 
designated wilderness status in our National 
Forests. That is a good deal less than 1/100th 
of an acre per capita. We still have available 
a little land for homesteading: this is desert 
land and it constitutes a fraction of a per- 
cent of our public lands. We have a few mil- 
lion acres in wildlife refuges. And we have 
some undeveloped land in private hands. 


A Heritage for the Future 

This is the land asset about which we can 
make a choice. But why a choice now? Isn't 
our public land already protected? Aren't 
our National Parks and Forests safe for fu- 
ture generations? Isn't it all right to let 
private lands be developed as they usually 
have been—haphazardly? Why should we 
concern ourselves ? 

The answer is simple: we must concern 
ourselves or our great-grandchildren will 
find their heritage of wilderness and unde- 
veloped land meagre indeed. The current 
trend in our democracy is toward total eco- 
nomic development of our remaining land 
resources. Unless this trend is corrected, 
those who follow us will know little of the 
American earth as we know it today. They 


will climb a Mt. Tamalpais to look out over 
a sea of row-houses, not the gentle rolling 


hills we now enjoy. They will climb a Sierra 


peak to look out over a checker-board of 
sustained-yield logging. criss-crossed with 
toads, not over the sweeping green mantle 
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of trees that charms our eyes today. They 
will drive to the base of Glacier Peak over 
a former mine-to-market road—and look at 
the mountain over mounds of tailings. 
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HE BASIC issue underlying the many 

problems which are concerning con- 
servationists today is protection of our 
land. In all of the articles in the Bulletin 
this month, you will find this issue stressed 
in one way or another, usually as it ap- 
plies to one unit of land. This theme 
article is a plea for over-all protection of 
our remaining undeveloped and wilder- 
ness land. The need is vital today—while 
we still have such land to protect. For no 
matter how highly civilized we are, we are 
still essentially creatures of nature. We 
need the land for sustenance—both physi- 
cal and spiritual. We need it in its natural 
state to guide us in our utilization of it. 
We need it for its essential beauty. Perhaps 
most importantly, we need a portion of it, 
untouched, to remind us and our children 
that it is not we who created this earth. 





While our present laws give lip service to 
protecting our public lands against over- 
development and economic exploitation, the 
sad fact is that this protection is inadequate 
There are chinks in the armor guarding our 
National Parks; our present National For- 
est policy of “multiple use” fosters wilder- 
ness preservation too little; our wildlife ref- 
uges are helpless before the irvasion of 
economic development. 


Let’s Look First at Our National Parks 
What are the chinks in the armor guard- 
ing them? Most obvious and immediate are 
those which allow our parks to be developed 
and exploited for non-park purposes. A tram- 
way up Mt. Rainier, the logging of Olympic 
National Park. the building of an urban 
church on the rim of Grand Canyon—de- 
mands like these are constant. 
Unfortunately, our parks have only the 
weapon of an aroused public to counter such 
an onslaught as the Rayonier Company has 
organized in its effort to log the Olympics. 
Back of this onslaught are the Almighty 
Dollar and an organized advertising cam- 
paign. The parks cannot fight this kind of 
fire with like fire: they must depend upon 
their friends to defend their integrity. 







| 
| 








Another chink in our parks armor is that 
which would allow for power development. 
All of us are familiar with the recent battle 
over Echo Park Dam—vivid illustration of 
the fact that there is not adequate legal pro- 
tection against park invasion for power and 
water purposes. 

Least obvious but most serious of the 
dangers our parks face is that of over-devel- 
opment to meet the demands of our bur- 
geoning populace. New roads, new trails, 
new sanitary facilities, new administration 
buildings, etc.—these are important, but 
they do not “preserve the natural scene.” 


What About Our National Forests? 

It is a disquieting fact that wilderness 
protection is not a part of our basic Forest 
Service Act, and yet some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery and the finest wilderness which 
we now have lies within our National For- 
ests. The Forest Service Act provides for the 
protection and development of our water- 
shed and timber resources, and it allows for 
the development of mineral resources within 


Wilderness forest in 
Glacier Peak Limited Area 
(Philip Hyde) 





the National Forests. Protection of our Na- 
tional Forest wilderness —and recreation 
within our forests — has been by wise dis. 
pensation of the Secretary of Agriculture 
but it has never been given legal status by 
Congress. , 

This means that our National Forest Wil- 
derness Areas have always been subject to 
invasion for economic development, and 
they face the continuous threat of further 
such development. 

For example, mining has always been al- 
lowed in our National Forests. The result? 
20 of the 28 large wilderness areas in the 
West are riddled with upward of 500 mining 
claims, and new claims are being staked al- 
most daily. Only a few of these claims are 
important commercially, yet any which are 
producing minerals can be patented under 
our present mining laws, and eventually pass 
into private ownership. Furthermore, our 
present laws guarantee the right of entry to 
these claims. This means that roads pierce 
many of our wilderness areas. While these 
roads supposedly are not open to public use 
there are not enough Forest Service rangers 
to police them adequately. 


Forest Service Air Strips 

Add to this the fact that there are hun- 
dreds of private inholdings in our National 
Forests — some 145,000 acres inside of 15 
areas in the West. These inholdings may be 
timber operations, summer homes, resorts 
mining claims; they all mean more roads— 
or air strips. There are at least seven private 
air landing strips in six of our large wilder- 
ness areas, most of them open to public use 

The Forest Service itself has many air 
strips in wilderness areas to facilitate fire 
fighting. While these are necessary, it is dif- 
ficult to keep them from public use, and 
probably half of the Forest Service landing 
fields are in public use. 

While much of our National Forest wil 
derness now receives the strongest protec- 
tion possible under Regulation U-2, a good 
deal is still in “primitive” or “limited” areas 
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which are in the process of being reclassified. 
In reclassifying these areas, the Forest Ser- 
vice is guided by the philosophy of “multiple 
yse.” According to this philosophy, every 
consideration must be given to the economic 
potentials in any wilderness area, along with 
the immeasurable non-economic value. It is 
therefore sometimes difficult for Forest Ser- 
vice personnel to regard a virgin tree in any 
terms other than board feet, or to reclassify 
as wilderness an area with mining possi- 
bilities. 

A great percentage of our Forest Service 
land which we enjoy today—and think of as 
wilderness — is not officially designated as 
Wild or Wilderness Area, and has virtually 
no protection at all. This is the land which 
lies within a “working circle” of a Forest 
Service region, but which has not yet been 
reached for logging. Or it may be land which 
has as yet received no classification at all, 
but which will probably fall into a future 
“working circle.” Some of the land in this 
last category will probably be classified for 
developed recreational use. Under the new 
Forest Service regulations for recreational 
development, this land will be managed for 
timber as well as recreation, thereby fulfill- 
ing its “multiple use” potential. 


Undeveloped Private Lands 


The abuse of our private lands, and the 
lack of regard for the public good in the de- 
velopment of these lands is so familiar that 
most of us take it for granted. Time and 
again, legislation to protect our lands is 
passed only after the damage is done. We 
enact our anti-pollution laws after our 
streams are already polluted; we attempt to 
correct erosion after we have a “dust bowl”; 
we tear down houses for park space after 
allowing them to be built. 

With more careful planning and zoning 
there is no reason why our private land de- 
velopment cannot embody protection for the 
land. 


What Shall We Do? 


A basic tenet of our American tradition is 
to ennoble “development” and “progress,” 
and to welcome their inevitability. To ex- 
ploit our land has been a popular concept 
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Forever Lost 


The state of Ohio, containing about 40,000 
square miles, was once a magnificent hard- 
wood forest. The forest types, thanks to the 
records of early surveyors, have been largely 
mapped. Yet it is almost impossible to form 
an adequate picture, from any surviving rec- 
ords, of the appearance of that forest. The 
state has its full share of memorials—statues, 
libraries, institutions; some useful, some not; 
some beautiful, some ugly. But somehow it 
never occurred to anyone to set aside a square 
mile, much less a township six miles square, 
of primeval vegetation for future generations 
to see and enjoy. Yet this could have been 
done for less than the cost of a single pile of 
stone of dubious artistic and cultural merit. 


PAUL B. SEARS 





since great-grandpa’s time. But heedless ex- 
ploitation of natural resources can’t go on 
forever. There are only so many virgin trees 
left standing, only so much oil in our earth, 
only so much land suitable—and available— 
for public parks. We are already much 
closer than we realize to the bottom of our 
bucket, and one fine morning we are going 
to find it dry, unless we change our way of 
doing things. How? 

Charity begins at home—so does a way of 
thinking. The first step is for each of us to 
make our own choice. Do we desire any nat- 
ural values, any native land? Do we want 
strong legal protection for our wilderness 
lands? Do we want a National Wilderness 
System bill passed by our Congress to make 
this protection binding? Do we want the 
kind of local zoning that takes the public 
interest into account above some individ- 
ual’s pocketbook? Do we want to revise our 
National Forest Act? Do we agree thorough- 
ly with current Forest Service policy? 

When we have answered these questions, 
we can take our second step. We can let 
other people know what we think — our 
friends, our neighbors, and most important 
of all, our legislators. Our government re- 
flects the will of the people—if the people 
make themselves heard. 

Peccy and EpGakR WAYBURN 









First Survey by U. 8. Agency 





Anglers, Hunters Spend Billions 


recog hunters and fishermen need the 
same sort of recreation areas that hik- 
ers, nature observers, and other conservation- 
minded people do, the result of the first 
national survey of fishing and hunting in the 
United States should be encouraging. It will 
show doubting citizens not only that a vast 
number of people use and like and need the 
forests and mountains, but that economi- 
cally it is a lucrative business; it pays. And 
as Ned Graves of the National Parks Asso- 
ciation suggests. in describing the survey, 
that should appeal to the hard-headed busi- 
nessmen who object to “locking up our natu- 
ral resources” in this way. 

This survey, scientifically carried out, was 
made under the direction of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service at the recommendation 
of the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners, as a 
basis for a better understanding of the recre- 
ational value of hunting and fishing in terms 
of financial outlay and individual participa- 
tion. The data pertained to the calendar year 
1955, and to persons at least 12 years old. 
About 20,000 homes were contacted in a 
representative cross-section of the nation, 
and 6,220 anglers and 3,108 hunters were 
interviewed. 

Consider this: “Twenty-five million Amer- 
ican anglers and hunters spent nearly three 
billion dollars for 500 million days of sport 
—and drove their automobiles more than 
ten billion miles and spent an average of 
$114.42 apiece in the pursuit of these recrea- 
tions in 1955.” The average fisherman spent 
$91.98 and the average hunter $79.49. More 
than seven million of these individuals both 
hunted and fished, which accounts for the 
general average of $114.42 per person. 





Survey Available 
“National Survey of Fishing and Hunting,” 
the complete report, has been published in 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Circular 44, It may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at 40 cents a copy. 





If you add all the other visitors to the 
National Parks and other public recreation 
areas, those who register and those who do 
not, picnickers, tourists, campers, climbers 
hikers, boaters and others, it is estimated 
that more than 50 million use these areas 
annually. 

That big a section of the American public 
will be heard by the policy-makers and ad- 
ministrators, when it finds its voice. 

H.T.P. 


Dinosaur Preserved; 


National Park Next 

A year ago, in our “Conservation Review 
1956,” we were able to announce with as- 
surance that conservationist forces had won 
the battle of Dinosaur National Monument 
It remained for Congress to pass the re- 
vised Upper Colorado River Project Act 
authorizing a $760,000.000 network of four 
major dams and 11 participating projects 


but excluding a dam at Echo Park in 
Dinosaur. 
The bill, which President Eisenhower 


signed in April, included two amendments 
specifically worded to protect the National 
Park System. One declared: ‘It is the inter- 
tion of Congress that no dam or reservoir 
constructed under the authorization of this 
Act shall be within any national park or 
monument.” The other was concerned with 
the protection of Rainbow Bridge. 

Subsequently, bills were introduced by 
two members of the House, John P. Saylor 
of Pennsylvania and Wayne N. Aspinall of 
Colorado, to give Dinosaur the increased 
safeguards provided by full status as a Ne 
tional Park. To the 209,744 acres of the 
monument there would be added a net ot 
27,246 acres—10,080 acres of present land 
would be excluded. These bills arrived too 
late for consideration, and must be intro 
duced again in the 85th Congress. 

Meanwhile, the first rock has been blasted 
at the dam sites and the huge water devel 
opment project is under way. But not @ 
Echo Park. 
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HE BIGGEST conservation news story of 
i past year was the announcement— 
with great and appropriate fanfare — of 
Mission 66 

This ten-year program for the National 
Park Service will see a total of more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars spent by 
1966—the 50th anniversary of the Service. 

Almost half a billion will go for new build- 
ings, new roads, new trails, new utility ser- 
vices, and vast improvements to existing 
facilities. 

[he desperate need for such an immense 
program has long been obvious: 55 million 
people last year used a network of National 
Parks and Monuments designed to handle 
fewer than half that number. By 1966 visi- 
tors are expected to reach the staggering 
total of 80 million each year. 

The conception of Mission 66 is grand. 
Park Service planners have drawn up a 
creed to guide their actions, and the creed 
contains such points as these: 

“Provide the services which will make the 
parks more usable, more enjoyable, and 
more meaningful, and thereby improve the 
protection of the parks through visitor co- 
operation.” 

“Provide for the protection and preserva- 
tion of the wilderness areas within the Na- 
tional Park System and encourage their ap- 
preciation and enjoyment in ways that will 
leave them unimpaired.” 

Mission 66 won formal Congressional ap- 
proval last year when appropriations were 
voted for the first year of the huge project. 
As a result, the Park Service budget rose 
in one jump from less than $49 million to 
more than $68 million. There were million- 
dollar increases for management and protec- 
tion, for maintenance and physical rehabili- 
tation. There was a $7 million boost for con- 
struction of new buildings and acquisition 
of new land and water rights. There was a 
$10 million increase in funds for road build- 
ing and improvements. All this in a single 
year! 

Reading the detailed plans for Mission 66 
—as far as they have been released publicly 
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Mission 66: Parks’ 10-Year Plan 


—discloses some heartening news. 

The general thinking of the planners 
seems to be to build new visitor facilities as 
much as possible on the edges or even out- 
side the parks. 

Information centers and exhibits on each 
park will, of course, be located within the 
park area. All the existing ones will be reno- 
vated, and 109 new ones will be built. Camp- 
fire circles and amphitheaters to handle 
evening programs will be expanded—a total 
of 96 are planned. 

But even within that frame of reference, 
which certainly implies concentration of vis- 
itors, the Park Service planners promise 
“the discouragement of spectator events or 
artificial recreational activities more appro- 
priate to commercial resorts outside the 
parks.” 

As for overnight visitors, the Mission 66 
planners expect construction of 28,000 addi- 
tional lodging units—three-quarters of them 
built by concessionaires. Roadside camp- 
ground capacity is to increase from 12,000 
to 25,000. 

But here again, the planners promise, “the 
construction of additional overnight facili- 
ties, both camp and lodge type, will be en- 
couraged outside of and adjacent to the 
parks.” 

There seems to be a marked trend toward 
moving the homes of park employees to 
points outside the boundaries too. 


| gear will be improved on a vast scale— 
which will inevitably mean more cars— 
but in general the planners say they want 
no expressways, and speak of spending 
money on turn-outs at scenic points. There 
is little indication that Mission 66 will mean 
any new highways into the wilderness back- 
country of the parks. The planners say that 
out of 2000 miles of road work envisaged 
for all the parks, only 300 miles will be new 
mileage. About 1500 miles of trail construc- 
tion is expected. 

Mission 66, in the eyes of its conceivers, 
is more than just a building program. Funds 
have been budgeted for increases in the Park 
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Ranger staffs, for expansion of information 
programs designed to imbue park visitors 
with a real appreciation of what the National 
Park experience is all about, and even for an 
admittedly “modest” expansion of wildlife 
and ecological research. 

In addition—and if it bears fruit this may 
be one of the most significant features of 
Mission 66—there is provision for develop- 
ment of a genuine National Recreation Plan. 

There are still some disquieting aspects 
of Mission 66 that will bear close watching, 
however. 

For one thing, the program has been con- 
ceived and elaborated with surprisingly little 
attempt at consultation among major con- 
servation organizations and other non-gov- 
ernment agencies whose resources include a 
wealth of experience in the field of wilder- 
ness use and protection. 

For another, it is still impossible to de- 
termine precisely how the high ideals of 
Mission 66 will translate themselves into 
actual practice. Many of the plans for indi- 
vidual parks have not yet been released pub- 
licly, and until they are the public cannot 
bring its own opinions to bear on the proj- 
ects. There have been no public hearings on 
the Mission 66 plans, nor—unless Congress 
demands—are there likely to be. 


CASE in point is Mt. Rainier. The con- 

troversy over this park antedates the 
publication of Mission 66, for it was more 
than a year ago that the Secretary of the 
Interior finally announced his decision to 
ban construction of a full-scale mechanical 
tramway up the side of the unspoiled moun- 
tain. 

That tramway project, loudly and skill- 
fully supported by local Chamber of Com- 
merce groups, was defeated only after vigor- 
ous opposition by the Sierra Club and other 
conservation groups in the Northwest. 

But the organizations supporting commer- 
cial development of the park area won at 
least a partial victory when they received 
permission to install a mile-long system of 
T-Bars—mechanical ski lifts—up the moun- 
tain. 

Now, in Mission 66, the planners talk of 
expanding the T-Bars: “Operators of con- 
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A new National Park was created last Aug. 
ust, when the President signed a bill estab. 
lishing the Virgin Islands National Park. The 
completed park will include about 10,000 
acres on the island of St. John and adjacent 
rocks and cays. A gift of land by Laurance §. 
Rockefeller made this possible. 





cession facilities operated for visitor service 
and enjoyment at Paradise and Cayuse 
Pass,” says the Park Service, “will be en- 
couraged to expand operations and instal] 
additional demountable ski tows of the type 
that can be removed in the spring.” 

It is true that at Mt. Rainier the authors 
of Mission 66 plan a laudable project to 
move the park’s entire administrative head- 
quarters outside the park area. Campsites 
will be kept within the park, but dilapidated 
hotel and lodge accommodations will be re- 
moved, and “development by private enter- 
prise of hotel, motel and other types of 
overnight accommodations on more suitable 
lower levels will be encouraged.” 

All this is praiseworthy. But for the years 
to come, as Park Service appropriations 
grow and grow with the implementation of 
Mission 66, it will require constant vigilance 
on the part of park users to make sure that 
the ideals of wilderness preservation and re- 
tention of spiritual values remain paramount 
over the pressures of mass exploitation. 

Davip PERLMAN 


Beaver Marsh Dam 
Again Poses Threat 


The Eugene Water and Electric Board has 
petitioned the Federal Power Commission 
for an amendment to its license for the 
Beaver Marsh Project, extending the time 
—two years beyond the former expiration 
date, about the end of 1956. The Save the 
McKenzie River Association has filed a brief 
objecting to the extension, and asking for a 
hearing before the Commission. 

Numerous other organizations and indi- 
viduals are writing the Commission urging 
denial on the grounds that the people of 
Eugene voted to reject the project, and that 
need for such areas is growing. 
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The Incomparable Valley, 1956 


(with too many of us alone, together) 


HE GROVES, which were God’s first 
Swain have become man’s worst 
tenements during the height of any sum- 
mer season in Yosemite Valley, where 
cars and tents and canned goods and 
portable radios and occasionally a bear 
and always a host of many, many dis- 
placed city persons carpet the primeval 
woods, their campfires sending up to 
heaven a gift from their seagirt city 
pasts: smog. 


All appetites are conditioned, and it 
is too late to un-condition the desire for 
solitude and wilderness and the far-off 
granite fairyland that has been planted 
in us multitudes—given us as part of 
our unalienable rights, along with the 
car and the paid vacation and the free 
road map. Yosemite’s campgrounds af- 
ford us the conveniences to leave care 
behind, to venture into God’s unspoiled 
piney woods, and even as it was said 
in that song of our youth, to be alone, 
together — all together, even into the 
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reaches of the night, where snoring in a 
variety of pitches, near and far, drowns 
out the song of frog and cricket, and the 
mosquito’s serenade. 


Is this what comes of popularizing a 
wilderness? Can the Valley support even 
more admirers, who are bound to come? 
This calls for sober thought while we try 
to preserve our sense of humor and hu- 
manity, among the multitudes. 

KEVIN WALLACE 


The Sierra Club 
has presented a 
positive program 
for Yosemite... 
(next page) 





A Program for Yosemite Valley 


THE OBJECTIVE: To return Yosemite 
Valley to the maximum possible condition 
of “wild” quality, yet at the same time to 
render it accessible and available to all who 
specifically seek its intrinsic values. 

—ANSEL ADAMS 


IERRANS are well aware that this goal. 
S implicit in the basic National Park law. 
can be reached only by walking the fence be- 
tween “wildness” on the one hand and “ac- 
cessibility” on the other. 

The problem will never be finally solved, 
either at Yosemite or in the other National 
Parks and wilderness areas. Conservationists 
must be prepared for continuous compro- 
mise with ultimate concepts of wilderness. 

But the compromise existing in Yosemite 
Valley is a bad one and its badness has long 
been recognized. 

This year there is a chance that the exist- 
ing imbalance between wildness and avail- 
ability may be partially redressed—that the 
Valley may be restored to something like 
the place it was before the automobile age. 

That chance rests mainly on two things 
The money Congress is putting into the 
‘Mission 66” program of the National Park 
Service. and the interest that conservation- 
ists. and particularly the Sierra Club, take 
in the way the money is spent 

The NPS budget this vear is up nearly 
50 per cent to about $66,000,000. Next vear 
it is expected to be even bigger. Yosemite, 
one of the largest and most important of 
the National Parks, will get a fair share of 
these funds 


HE IMMEDIATE objective of the Sierra 

Club must be to see that it is not all spent 
for roads and buildings—at least. not roads 
and buildings in the already urbanized 
valley. 

Parallel to that objective, the Sierra Club 
hopes that a good part of the Yosemite 
money will be spent to decrease urbani- 
zation. 

Luckily, the NPS officials responsible for 
the Yosemite program have the same basic 
objective. Superintendent John Preston and 
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his staff have prepared a master plan for the 
park. The contents have not been made pub- 
lic, but Mr. Preston told the club’s directors 
last September: 

“Gentlemen, I can tell you we are not 
very far apart on any important point.” 

He said this after hearing the report on 
the future of Yosemite Valley prepared by a 
special subcommittee of the club’s Conser- 
vation Committee. 


f+ REPORT is in two parts. The first, writ- 
ten by Ansel Adams, outlines the prob- 
lem in broad terms. The second part, offered 

s the summation of the subcommittee, head- 
ed by D. Hanson Grubb, outlines the specific 
changes the club wants to see made in Yo- 
semite Valley. 

“Yosemite is urbanized and obviously 
overdeveloped,” wrote Mr. Adams. Both the 
government and private concessionaires 
have done this—the government to encour- 
age public support and favor for the park 
service; the Yosemite Park & Curry Co. to 
make its operations financially stable, to 
make money, and to carry out its concept of 
public service. 

Mr. Adams suggested, and the directors 
agreed by adopting the report, that: 

“We should base our plan and action on 
what we would do if Yosemite Valley were 
in the same state of wildness as, for instance 
the Little Yosemite or the Illilouette Basin 

the status quo should not influence the 
integrity or the simplicity of our plan. 

“The values of Yosemite Valley are not 
related to the economic situation of the op- 
erators nor to the political situation of the 
Park Service.” 

Then, recognizing that these factors cant 
really be ignored, his report added: 

“This ideal approach would be difficult, 
but my plea is for our plan to be as precise 
and complete as possible; the practical solv- 
tions will be more positive if the objectives 
are heroic.” 

The report warned that it would confuse 
the issue to criticize either the Curry Co. or 
the Park Service for providing poor or it- 
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Is this the way park visitors 
should see Yosemite Falls? 


(Martin Litton) 





—_— 


adequate service. “The services and facili- 
ties are quite superior . . . we must be careful 
not to becloud our argument with erroneous 
criticisms ‘i 

The report next urged against using “de- 
mocracy” as a defense for the present over- 
development of Yosemite Valley. 

“Democracy does not imply destruction 
or dilution of great natural resources belong- 
ing to all the people. It enforces protection 
of the resources . . . as well as protection of 
minority needs and aspirations ... .” 

The Adams-written report next called at- 
tention to the investments of the govern- 
ment ($30,000,000) and the Curry Co. 
($6,000,000) in the park, and asked if the 
private tail is not wagging the public dog. 

A really good plan for restoring some 
semblance of wilderness to Yosemite Valley 
is going to cost plenty of money, Part I of 
the report concluded, but “such cost is en- 
tirely justifiable in comparison to the price- 
less intangible values of Yosemite.” 


p™ II began by quoting scripture—in 
this case, the Mission 66 program itself: 
“Existing facilities . . . will be relocated in 
more suitable locations . . . where they now 
intrude on unique park features.” 

Then it embarked on a series of specific 
recommendations : 

e “Freeze all hotel and camp capacities 
for at least one year, to allow time for care- 
ful analysis... .” 

e Decide which NPS and Curry Co. em- 
ployees must remain in the Valley at night. 
and which can be moved out. The purpose, 
of course, is to permit elimination of some 
house, dormitory, and service facilities, and 
to reduce warehousing to a minimum. 

(Superintendent Preston told the club di- 
rectors he believed at least half of the pres- 
ent NPS staff (130) could be removed from 
the Valley without injury to efficiency or 
Satety.) 

e “Acquire land at Big Meadow, Wawo- 
na, or El Portal, or at the end of the old 
Big Oak Flat Road, on which new buildings 

can be built... .” 

(It is understood the Yosemite master 
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plan contains a specific recommendation on 
this. ) 

e Put utility poles, wires, and pipes un- 
derground. This is to be done gradually. 
Redesign street and road light supports to 
blend into the forest background. 

e Replace the present city-type phone 
booths with small, waterproof boxes, like 
police phones. 

e Incinerate garbage and waste well out- 
side the Valley, and use modern methods to 
reduce smoke. Study the effect of so many 
camp fires on the Valley’s smog problem. 

e Abandon the gravel and sand borrow 
pits, like the one near Bridal Veil Meadow; 
and replant them with trees. Open future 
pits along the lower Merced River or else- 
where outside the Valley. 

e Broaden roads only when really neces- 
sary; make all roads curving, for beauty and 
to slow traffic; provide more stopping places 
to look at views; eliminate some roads and 
replant groves and meadows. 

e Define camp sites more clearly—like 
the California state park camps, for exam- 
ple—with fixed fireplaces, water supply, rest 
rooms, and parking spaces. 





e “Eliminate riverside camping, to permit 
free public access to the Merced.” 

e Reduce camp sites at the east end of 
the Valley and create new ones downriver. 

e Have better ranger supervision of the 
public camps, both day and night; and in- 
crease the naturalist services of the rangers. 

e “De-emphasize conventional resort-type 
entertainment of all kinds.” 

e “Provide large, readily readable boards 
at all three western park entrances, indicat- 
ing occupancy of public camps, so that 
parties without reservations can be directed 
to proper locations.” 

elf the Valley floor is full, rangers 
should send visitors to camp grounds outs‘de 
the Valley—at Wawona, Upper Bridal Veil. 
or Tamarack Flat, for example. The NPS 
and the Forest Service should consider cre- 
ating new camps. 

e Establish sightseeing trains, like the 
Elephant Trains at the Treasure Island Ex- 
position, to reduce auto congestion. 

e Charge an entrance fee for each visit, 
and eliminate the annual fee. 





= * 


KING 


SALMON 


That is the club’s program for Yosemite 
Valley. It remains to be seen if the NPS 
master plan differs from this on any impor- 
tant point. 

But even if the Park Service plan exactly 
coincides with the club’s, the plan will not 
automatically be carried out. The Sierra 
Club Conservation Committee and individ- 
ual members must continue through the 
years to make sure that the Congress and 
the National Park Service understand and 
implement the conservationist view of the 
best use of the incomparable Valley. 

GrEorcE DUSHECK 


Nevada’s Prospective National Park 


Almost all of Nevada’s 200 mountain 
ranges offer surprises. The Snake Range near 
the Utah border is one of the finest of these, 
dominated by Mt. Wheeler, 13,061 feet. 
Like the others, it rises out of vast desert 
and unless one leaves the main highway he 
can never guess what high wonderland of 
streams, forests, timberline meadows, cliffs 
and lakes it conceals. 

Nevadans generally were delighted at 
Weldon Heald’s account of his explorations 
and discovery of a living glacier on the 
northeast face of Mt. Wheeler. and his pro- 
posal that it be considered for National Park 
status. The Park and Forest Services made 
a three-day reconnaissance in August and 
Weldon Heald and I were invited to come 
along. All were impressed by the high qual- 
ity of alpine scenery, by abundant plant and 
animal life, and by the 1,500- to 2,000-foot 
cliffs which surround the lakes and almost 
conceal the glacier itself. The glacier is a 
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small one and is not the chief feature of the 
area. To the south is Dry Wash, a deep can- 
yon marvelous for fantastic rock forma- 
tions. A new National Park would, of course, 
include Lehman Caves, now a National 
Monument. 

The conclusions of the services haven't 
yet been published. There is, so far, little 
opposition to the creation of a park. Con- 
flicting uses are not extensive. A few ranch- 
ers run a few hundred head of cattle in the 
range and fewer sheepmen also would be 
personally affected. There is some mining, 
including one fairly large operation low on 
the western slope. Another practical consid- 
eration involves the still unknown cost of 
developing the area as a park without at the 
same time seriously injuring it. If the Park 
Service reports favorably, the proposal will 
undoubtedly get support from Nevadans in 
Congress. 

LesLre H. GouLp 
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Three wildlife stamps were issued in 1956; the artist, Bob Hines 


Wildlife Refuges Need Further Protection 


Wr the ever recurrent questions—how 
safe are our Wildlife Refuges, how well- 
protected are they, can public opinion and 
the steps that have been taken so far guaran- 
tee continued protection—it becomes more 
apparent that there must be some over-all 
plan such as the projected Scenic Resources 
Review can help bring forth with its study 
and action program. 

The state of the refuges is not too prom- 
ising. We were encouraged by the decision 
of the Secretary of the Interior, which saved 
the Wichita Mountains National Wildlife 
Refuge from Army encroachment. But fur- 
ther efforts continue to be made by the 
Army, which has been acquiring private 
property on the borders of the refuge, and 
it is felt that the Wichita threat will rise 
again. Other disturbing actions include leas- 
ing in most of the Wildlife Refuges to oil 
and gas interests, and a reclamation project 
which more than threatens the Lower Klam- 
ath and Tule Lake Wildfowl refuges. 

There are a number of bills coming up in 
1957 which aim at protection of wildlife, but 
it is evident that there will be just as many 
on the other side. 

Early in the year, David Brower spoke be- 
fore the subcommittee on merchant marine 
and fisheries of the Committee on Interstate 
and Fore‘gn Commerce of the U.S. Senate, 
supporting congressional protection of Wild- 
life Refuges ; and similarly before the House 
hearing on the same legislation. “We be- 
lieve,” he said, “there is need for congres- 
sional protection of the dedicated lands in 
the national system of Wildlife Refuges, and 
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we support the idea that they should not be 
dropped from the system without the con- 
sent of the Congress. We believe that such 
provision will provide the best—and tradi- 
tional—opportunity for the people to be 
heard on those occasions when there is need 
for them to be heard. 


Blister Rust Spreads 


White pines are so much a part of high 
mountain scenery that the spread of Cronar- 
tium ribicola (white pine blister rust) is 
causing much concern. The d’sease is now 
found as far south as Tuolumne County. 
Three National Parks now protect selected 
areas by eradicating all species of Ribes for 
a few hundred feet around the pines: Las- 
sen, 25,000 acres of sugar, Western white, 
and white bark pines; Yosemite, 88,000 
acres, all sugar pine, and as yet no high alti- 
tude pines are protected; Sequoia-Kings, 
51,000 acres, high altitude pines. The State 
Parks are preparing to protect the sugar 
pines of both Bliss and Calaveras State 
Parks. The Forest Service at present pro- 
tects only stands of commercial timber. The 
cost of control in California this year will be 
about $800,000. 

Bright spots in this picture are the slow 
spread of the disease southward in the dry 
climate of the Sierra Nevada, and the pos- 
sibility (according to a recent Forest Service 
report) that foxtail pine may be resistant, 
since some healthy trees are found growing 
among the dying white bark pines on the 
Marble Mountains. 

CiceLty M. CHRISTY 














Progress and Problems in California 


Record Budget for State Parks 


A= ago we had behind us the Gover- 
nor’s veto of 1955’s beaches and parks 
bill. We had before us the prospect of a bet- 
ter bill which would provide for the acquisi- 
tion of additional beach and park lands. 

As was reported in the May, 1956 Bul- 
letin, a budget bill of approximately $59.- 
000,000 for beaches and parks was passed 
by the Legislature in April, 1956. The bill, 
which was later signed by the Governor, pro- 
vides for the acquistion of most of the lands 
included in the State Park Comimission’s 
five-year master plan. The funds appropri- 
ated amount to more than half of the $82.- 
000.000 required in the five-year program. 

The appropriations were made from ac- 
cumulated tideland oil royalty funds plus 
annual revenue of $600,000 from park oper- 
ations. The provision for matching funds 
was not included in this bill as it was in the 
1945 appropriation for land acquisition. This 
should help to secure a better balanced pro- 
gram, since local interest in any given area 
has recently been not too effective. In the 
case of Butano Forest, a twenty-year strug- 
gle was lost because not enough money was 
raised locally. A total of over $3,500,000 
from the 1945 appropriation reverted to the 
General Fund on June 30. 

Included in the appropriation bill were 
several projects added by the Legislature to 
the Commission’s recommendations. They 
accounted for almost $8,000,000 and includ- 
ed several substandard areas. The Governor, 
in signing the bill, directed the Commission 
to study the appropriateness of the Legisla- 
ture’s projects. The Commission, pressed by 
delegations from Los Angeles County, sub- 
sequently approved Puddingstone Reservoir 
which was considered the most acceptable 
of these projects. Others were referred back 
to the staff of the Division of Beaches and 
Parks for further study. 

Additional “‘lend-lease” funds of $15,000.- 
000 were approved in the measure. Included 
were $5,000,000 for development at Squaw 
Valley for the 1960 Winter Olympic Games, 
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$7.280.000 for flood relief, and $2,500,00 
for parking lot development at Los Angeles 
Stadium. In all cases, the funds would be 
used either for improvements which will 
eventually be transferred to the Division of 
Beaches and Parks. or the State will be re. 
imbursed from the net proceeds. 

At its May meeting, the Commission ap. 
proved an initial list of 37 acquisition trans- 
actions, 17 of which had prior approval. The 
other 20 were from the five-year master 
plan. All were chosen on the basis of worth 
and need. In some instances, as in the case 
of Mount Tamalpais Park, projects which 
had been on the master plan were unac- 
countably omitted from the list. Needless to 
say, numerous other favorite proposals have 
been made to the Commission since the mas- 
ter plan was established and since the budget 
bill was passed. The following statement by 
the Commission establishes its stand in view 
of the task ahead in dealing with already 
approved projects: 

As to new proposals for state parks, includ- 
ing those already presented to the Commission, 
which are not included in the Five-Year Master 
Plan, it was the sense of the Commission that 
no new projects should be approved prior toa 
consideration of all proposals, and that all re- 
quests for new projects shall be filed to be re- 
ported upon by the staff for Commission action 
when so ordered by the Commission. 


HE ENTIRE Division of Beaches and 
Parks is in the midst of an expansion 
period necessitated by its augmented pro 
gram. Spending $59,000,000 is no small task 
In order to add a safeguard to insure its 
proper use, the Commission’s acquisition 
projects must be submitted for approval te 
the State Public Works Board. The Legisla- 
ture also provided that in future years no 
more than $7,000,000 of current oil royalties 
could be used for beaches and parks, while 
hitherto 70 per cent of those funds were 80 
earmarked. 
Some significant actions by the State Park 
Commission in 1956 were as follows: 
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e An application for continued use of an 
access road through Prairie Creek Redwoods 
State Park was denied at the May meeting. 
In September, the use of the access road was 
allowed, with a price of $3,750 per year set 
to be paid for its use. 


e An agreement was reached concerning 
the alignment of the first unit of the Red- 
wood Bypass Highway. Amounting to ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the 20 miles af- 
fecting Humboldt Redwoods State Park, the 
cost of the section is estimated at $5,250,- 
000. of which half will be met from appro- 
priated park funds. The new alignment is 
in the most part either outside the park or 
in areas of lesser scenic importance. There 
is one point of serious damage to park val- 
ues, Where the South Fork of the Eel River 
will be crossed at Dyerville. The line does 
not involve any wholesale destruction of 
giant redwoods or of landscape beauty such 
as would result from heavy freeway con- 
struction on the existing road. This is the 
culmination of ten years of study and con- 
flict, and represents a significant advance in 
planning for both utilitarian and esthetic 
values. The present road will become a 
scenic parkway upon the completion of the 
bypass. 


e Another highway problem is that at 
Emerald Bay on Lake Tahoe, where rock 
slides last winter closed Highway 89, which 
was not cleared until fall. A proposal to 
bridge the mouth of the bay met stubborn 
opposition from the Commission, since it 
would destroy views and landscape beauty 
in Emerald Bay and D.L. Bliss State Parks 
and would seriously disrupt existing and pro- 
posed campgrounds. The staff of the Divi- 
sion of Beaches and Parks was instructed 
te cooperate with the highway authority in 
finding another solution. It is anticipated 
that in the 1957 session there will be pres- 
sure brought on the Legislature in favor of 
the bridge 


e To the satisfaction of the Division of 
Beaches and Parks the boundaries of Anza 
and Borrego Desert State Parks were modi- 
fied. The modifications were not approved 
by the Southern Section of the Sierra Club 
Conservation Committee. A grazing conces- 
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Commission Jolts 
San Jacinto Tram 


Boosters of the San Jacinto tramway pro- 
posal suffered a severe blow on December 21 
when the State Park Commission turned 
down their application for a five-year exten- 
sion of the Winter Park Authority contract. 
The motion by Commissioner Kasch pointed 
out that the Park Commission had already 
granted one five-year renewal; that it had 
stipulated that $1,000,000 in tramway bonds 
would have to be sold by December 31. 
1956; that this had not been accomplished 
and was not likely to be even if an extension 
were granted; that the Winter Park Author- 
ity Act was permissive, not mandatory, and 
that the Commission was clearly within its 
authority in denying the extension, which 
the Commission thereupon unanimously did. 

The conservationist delegation was head- 
ed by Alex Hildebrand, club president, who 
gave a general introductory statement and 
summation. Among the many spokesmen, 
E. W. Cunningham expertly presented the 
legal arguments against renewal, and Nathan 
Clark the economic arguments—so devas- 
tatingly that the entire audience laughed 
several times at the economic ridiculousness 
of the tramway proposal. 

It is expected that legislation to repeal 
the Winter Park Authority Act of 1945 will 
soon be introduced. 





sion in Anza Park, noted for its display of 
desert flora, was renewed for a year. 
Financially ‘it has been a good year for 
State Parks. An alarming aspect, however, 
is the sectional clamor for slices of the pie, 
with its inevitable proposals of substandard 
projects or those of only local interest. The 
Commission’s resistance, though wavering at 
times, has led to threats of reprisal, includ- 
ing a proposal to abolish it entirely or to 
reduce it to an advisory body. The realiza- 
tion that there is no integrated, statewide 
plan for public outdoor recreation has led to 
a proposed bill to establish a “California 


Public Outdoor Recreation Plan.” 
Joun P. SCHAGEN 





Northern Cascades 


F” MANY years now a handful of experi- 
enced mountain travelers have been pre- 
dicting that the Northern Cascades will 
some day be recognized as one of the finest 
mountain regions in the United States. That 
prediction (and, indeed, some that are more 
sweeping) is now being fulfilled. Recent vis- 
itors are comparing it to the best of other 
National Forest areas and the National 
Parks—in comparisons that are altogether 
favorable to the Northern Cascades. 

The general realization of the values of 
this region has been slow in coming. Some 
of the reasons are clear. The region is not 
visible from any major highway. There are 
other more accessible areas of considerable 
splendor available in the relatively under- 
populated Northwest. The conventional 
measurement of the scale of mountains, ele- 
vations above sea level, is wholly misleading 
here. Although most of these mountains are 
between 8,000 and 9,500 feet above sea 
level, many of them show enormous relief 
above their adjacent valleys. Very steep rises 
of six to seven thousand feet are not un- 
common. Finally, the economic values of the 
area have not been great enough to attract 
more than limited attention until recently. 


Values Considered 

Nevertheless, it is possible to state in a 
general way some of the values of the region. 
The first of these is scenic magnificence. 
Second is wilderness. Third is great diversity 
of mountain terrain. Fourth is wildlife.* 
There are. in addition, the commercial val- 
ues of timber, mineral, and resort potentials. 

The existence of the diverse values in this 
region underlines the importance of develop- 
ing an adequate policy for the future of the 
area. Several attempts to insure its preser- 
vation have been made in the past. Several 
suggestions have been made. beginning at 
least as early as 1919, for a national park in 

* Since the area has been treated descrip- 
tively elsewhere, no attempt will be made to do 
so here. See Grant McConnell, “The Cascades 
Wilderness,” SCB, December, 1956. 
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the area. The proposals were not supporte a. 
either by adequate study or by sufficie 
public information and they died under 
cism of local bodies that was equally ug 
informed and materialistic. In 1939, how 
ever, a substantial segment of the mou 
scenic area was proposed as a Wildernes 
Area under Regulation U-1 of the Fore 
Service. In the following year, the rece 
mendation was carried out in a preliminag 
and greatly reduced form. The original 
which had been defined on the basis of 
cursory examination by Bob Marshall, 
reduced by more than one-half and they 
mainder was listed as a Limited Area, a te 
porary designation used by Region Six of f 
Forest Service. The reason given for f 
reduction was the existence of supposed 
valuable mineral deposits in certain parts 
the original tract. 






















Reduce Boundaries? 


At the present time, the Forest Service ig 
studying this reduced area for determination) 
of boundaries of a Glacier Peak Wilderness) 
Area to be established under order of ther 
Secretary of Agriculture. According to lim 
ited information so far available from the 












Forest Service, the principal study which LYMA 
has been made consists of a series of map — 
overlays indicating conflicts of land use 
This is an admirable preliminary step to- 
ward determining the area of conflict, but lic. He 
should have little bearing on the pattern of study 1 
decision. Announcement of the results of the potenti 
study is expected soon. scenic 
Coincidentally with. or in some instances numbe 
because of the possible change of the area’s Necess 
official status, various commercial interests indicat 
are hastening their attempts to establish Neithe 
themselves in the area. use. 
Although the concern of the Forest Ser- Ther 
vice to develop a policy for the area deserves lation, 
commendation and public support, there are overus 
serious grounds for believing that any early believe 
decision on such a policy would be a mis- greatly 
taken one. The first of these reasons is that increas 
the area is too little known either by those based | 
who have studied it or by the general pub- produc 
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LYMAN LAKE, GLACIER PEAK LIMITED AREA 


lic. However thorough the map overlay 
study may have been, it cannot reveal the 
potential uses of the area’s wilderness and 
scenic resources. At most it can state the 
number of visitors who have come to them. 
Necessarily, these numbers are small. They 


indicate nothing about future visitors. 
Neither do they indicate the value of such 
use. 

There are reasons in the growth of popu- 
lation, the acceleration of travel, and the 
overuse of other scenic areas that lead us to 
believe that the number of visitors will 
greatly increase. However, the amount of 
increase is not easy to predict. No study 
based upon map examination, moreover, can 
produce an evaluation of the area’s scenic 
MERKA CLUB 
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resources. Such an evaluation can come only 
from careful on-the-spot examination. 

It should be a sufficient caution against 
precipitate action that a large number of 
the experienced travelers who have seen 
parts of the area categorically assert that 
the region’s scenic resources constitute its 
highest value. 

The second of the grounds for avoiding 
haste of decision is that the area currently 
proposed for reclassification is much too 
small. It includes several of the region’s 
most famous spots, including Glacier Peak. 
However, the area studied is only a small, 
if integral part of a quite magnificent whole, 
a whole that also includes other spots of an 
equal or superior quality. To formulate a 











policy in this manner is to fragment this unit 
and to produce more problems than will be 
solved by such piecemeal planning. The mis- 
leading name of Glacier Peak should prob- 
ably not be attached to the unit for the unit 
is far greater and far richer scenically than 
this name suggests. 

The minimum area which should be in- 
cluded for study as a unit should include all 
the originally proposed Wilderness Area and 
some small adjacent areas as well. An ideal 
study unit would also include the large tract 
now in the North Cascade Primitive Area. 


Complex Problems 


The third reason for caution is that the 
area’s problems are complex and will not be 
readily solved by the simple declaration of 
a Glacier Peak Wilderness Area. Wilderness 
enthusiasts are frequently told that the areas 
they propose for protection, if as splendid 
as described, should be made accessible to 
those unable or unwilling to travel by foot 
or horse. It seems clear that different groups 
of travelers have interests in areas of scenic 
grandeur. As of now, some parts of the 
Northern Cascades are accessible to easy 
means of travel and yet remain unspoiled by 
logging, industrialization, or tawdry resort 
establishments. The Stehekin Valley is a 





Trustees’ Program 


Trustees for Conservation, organized in 
1954 to take part in the Echo Park Dam 
fight, exists primarily to engage actively in 
legislative contests in which established con- 
servation organizations hesitate to take part 
because of the risk to their tax-exempt and 
tax-deductible status. 

Although Trustees for Conservation is 
tax-exempt and gifts to it are tax-deductible, 
the organization will not hesitate to risk this 
status when important conservation issues 
are at stake in legislative contests. Funds 
for its activities are obtained only by ap- 
peals to conservationists. 

The Trustees are 51 conservation leaders 
all over the nation. Ansel Adams is presi- 
dent. Offices are at 251 Kearny Street, San 
Francisco 8, California. 
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prime example of such an area. Yet, the dee. 
laration of a Glacier Peak Wilderness Are, 
would leave this splendid valley open t 
commercial and industrial exploitation, par. 
ticularly to logging. A wilderness area is ap 
excellent device, but something more js 
needed to meet the policy requirements oj 
the entire region. Some combination of poli- 
cies is essential. Such a combination can be 
developed only through more extensive 
study and through zoning. 

There are several fundamental considera. 
tions which must guide the making of any 
policy and the choice of any administrative 
form. 

The first of these considerations is that 
the existing wilderness and scenic area must 
be treated as a unit. There is no area in the 
United States which compares with this 
either in concentration of points of scenic 
grandeur or as coherent and unified wilder- 
ness. If the area is fragmented by partial 
planning, something unique and _ priceless 
will be lost. It will also be lost if logging is 
permitted to follow up any of the long nar- 
row timbered valleys which penetrate the 
heart of the area from various directions 
The timber in these valleys does have some 
economic value, but it can only be harvested 
at the cost of destroying the area’s unity 
Such destruction, in fact, would follow any 
road building or any commercial intrusion 
into the area’s center. 


Timber, Mining 
é 
The second consideration which must 
guide any policy is that the highest values 
here are scenic and wilderness. Commercial 
timber does lie in the area, much of it in the 
narrow valley ribbons. Some mineral does 
exist at various points. In fact, outcroppings 
of low grade ore are fairly frequent. More 
than half a century of exploration, however 
has not revealed more than one or two de 
posits worthy of commercial exploitation by 
modern methods. Demands for access to un- 
studied deposits have been made, but the 
history of mining ventures in the area is 0 
nearly one of unrelieved failure that great 
caution should be exercised in permitting 
road building to any of the claims. 
Roads have been proposed for some of the 
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most splendid passes. Yet, the nature of 
these passes is such that building costs would 
be great and that probably no road over 
these passes would remain open for more 
than a few months of any year. The eco- 
nomic justification for these roads would be 
slight. The process of road building over any 
of the passes could not help being highly 
destructive. If there is any necessity for a 
trans-Cascade road north of Stevens Pass, 
it should be directed around the core area, 
probably via the route of Harts Pass. 


National Interest 


The third consideration is that the na- 
tional interest in the area is paramount. Cer- 
tain local demands for exploitation do exist. 
They are counter-balanced in part by less 
organized local desires for preservation of 
the area. Nevertheless, each is less impor- 
tant than the fact that the values of unique 
scenic beauty and wilderness here are so 
high that the area is vested with a profound 
national interest. This is no ordinary play- 
ground for nearby communities. 

The fourth consideration is that the area 
is largely unknown. Much of it still needs 





mapping, some of it even needs exploration. 
Moreover, since the American public is as 
yet largely unaware of its stakes in the area, 
an adequate opportunity needs to be given 
for it to learn and to make its own evaluation 
of these essential intangibles. 


Several conclusions follow from these con- 
siderations: Although a coherent policy is 
essential for the Northern Cascades, its de- 
velopment must come in two stages. An in- 
terim policy is needed immediately. The 
terms of this policy are that no invasions of 
the area by processes destructive to the 
highest values be permitted, that the integ- 
rity of the area as a whole be maintained, 
and that the area be carefully studied in all 
its aspects by competent groups drawn from 
the best available sources, both public and 
private. The other stage of policy is the final 
one. Its terms cannot be stated except that 
the protected area should be large enough 
and coherent enough and that the protection 
should be legally adequate. 

To follow any other approach is seriously 
to endanger the national interest. 


GRANT MCCONNELL 


Wilderness Conference to Meet in March 


The Fifth Biennial Wilderness Confer- 
ence, to be held in San Francisco on March 
15 and 16, will bring together notable people 
who by vocation and avocation are further- 
ing the art of recreation. 

A stimulating program is in the making. 
Papers on various elements of the values and 
enjoyment of wilderness in the states, the 
nation, and other countries are being pre- 
pared by leaders in this field. Preservation 
of wilderness and of natural or wild land 
value is the central theme of the conference. 

Each conference has strengthened the fine 
wilderness program of the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice and National Park Service, and in 1955 
there was a recommendation that Congres- 
sional action be sought for protection of wil- 
derness. This time there will be an opportu- 
nity for an early and full discussion of how 
the Wilderness System bill under considera- 
tion by the 85th Congress can be improved. 
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Participating will be David R. Brower, 
national chairman of the Natural Resources 
Council of America; Harlean James, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Planning and 
Civic Association; U.S. Grant III, president, 
American Planning and Civic Association; 
Howard Zahniser, executive secretary, The 
Wilderness Society, and Harold Wagner, 
secretary-director, Akron Metropolitan Park 
District. The chiefs of each of the major 
federal agencies having responsibility for 
wilderness will take an active part in the 
program. Talks by officials of the Forest, 
Park, and Fish and Wildlife Services, and 
of the Bureaus of Indian Affairs and Land 
Management, will serve as a basis for gen- 
eral discussion. 

The conference will be held at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco. Registration will 
begin at 8 a.m., March 15. 

Doris LEONARD 











Helicopter, with Forest Service observer, hovers over Southern California fire 


Fighting Fire from the Air 


ast JuLy 5 a helicopter snaked out a 
ie thousand feet of fire hose across heavy 
brush in less than a minute, helping to fight 
a fire in the San Bernardino National Forest. 

It was the first time hose had been laid 
from the air in actually fighting fire—and 
the job would have taken six to eight men 
about two hours if they had stayed on the 
ground. 

In August tanker planes began 
dropping loads of water, or sodium calcium 
borate solution, on fires throughout the state. 
rhey, too, were an innovation in California 
firefighting. 

Ihese two Jevelopments point to benefits 

even from a strict conservationist stand- 
point—of the newfangled flying machine 
that lovers of wilderness have often cursed 


seven 


for its invasions of their cherished solitude. 
It is true the airplane is a menace. The 
Forest Service counts 35 fires started by air 
crashes since 1941 in Southern California 
alone. 
It is true it has been used for commercial 
exploitation of areas that used to be safely 


and desirably—remote. 


But it is also true that the airplane is of 
great value not only in fighting fires but in 
carrying supplies to fire lookouts and other 
guardians of the wild country, rescuing in- 
jured and sick people from rugged areas, 
ind in a dozen other ways. 

The U.S. Forest Service estimates it has 





increased its use of the airplane tenfold in 
the past five years. With the development 
of firefighting techniques in the past year 
the growth may be even greater in the im- 
mediate future. 

Last year the Forest Service had six 
planes of its own in California, and one hel- 
copter. In December it was to receive eight 
surplus Navy torpedo bombers, suitable as 
firefighting tankers. This doesn’t tell the 
whole story, though, for three-fourths of 
the Forest Service aerial operation is con- 
tracted to commercial flying services. In 
fact it was a collection of seven cropdusters 
with their standard Stearman biplanes who 
began large-scale tanker operations last 
summer, 

They dropped from 100 to 150 gallons of 
liquid through a dump valve in the bottom 
of a belly tank, spreading the water or chen- 
ical solution as a rain or heavy mist. 

After experience with the tankers in 23 
fires during August and September, the For- 
est Service reported that the sodium calcium 
borate solution appeared to be more effec- 
tive than water because its fire-retarding 
effects continued after the water had evapo 
rated. 

It rated the new technique as having 
“major promise.” 

It can’t often stop the wall of flames at 
the head of a fire, the experts said, but it 
can help initial attack crews knock down 
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small fires. and on big ones it can slow the 
spread. douse spots where the fire has 
jumped the firefighters’ line, and furnish a 
measure of safety to men in critical places. 

Helicopters. of course, have long been 
fighting fires— since 1947, in fact—and it is 
only their use to lay hose that is a rather 
startling innovation. 

Up to now they have been used princi- 
pally for observation and carrying men and 
supplies, though they have been used experi- 
mentally for direct attack on small fires. In 
1955 the Forest Service made more than 
1400 flights concerned with fires in Cali- 
fornia. 

Now it is experimenting with converting 
a helicopter into various sorts of tanker— 
sometimes with a hose and pump to attack 
the fire like a ground truck, but with the 
speed and mobility of wings, and sometimes 
with a bulk drop tank like that in the big 
fixed-wing tankers. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the defense that 


New Policy on 


REATER CONCERN than ever was felt last 
G fall about the salvage logging program 
in Olympic National Park. This program 
was conceived five years ago, with the osten- 
sible purpose of removing beetle-infested 
trees, dead snags considered fire hazards. 
blown-down trees considered both a fire and 
insect hazard, and dangerous trees in highly 
populated areas. Subsequently it was expand- 
ed to include removal of log jams which 
might divert streams, dead trees which if left 
on river bars and allowed to drift out to sea 
would be an economic loss. and an occa- 
sional tree where necessary to stimulate in- 
terest in logging unprofitable areas. 

The Park Service felt that it must protect 
ts forests by these means and that profits 
irom the sale of salvaged merchantable tim- 
ber could be exchanged for private land 
holdings within the park boundaries 

We gravely feared the implications of a 
program with such an economic emphasis 
and foresaw a day when the surrounding 
communities. unable to reduce the size of 
the park, might insist upon an annual quota 
of salvage logs. While we thought the pur- 
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can thus be made of the airplane as a friend 
of wilderness and the forests, there is a good 
deal of pressure building up to keep it out 
unless it has a very good reason to come in 
—at least during the fire season. Happily. 
this coincides with the season when undesir- 
able commercial invasions generally occur. 

Senator Thomas Kuchel said in Novem- 
ber that he had asked the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Civil Aeronautics Authority to 
consider restricting flying over possible fire 
areas during the late summer and early fall 
And the Air Force said it will confer with 
the State Department of Natural Resources 
on the matter. 

Even if the airplane can’t be abolished 
as perhaps a few fiery spirits have wished, 
the indications are that it can be taught to 
help, and to keep its place. It has been pretty 
well tamed since it bucked under the Wright 
brothers, and now perhaps it can even be 
forest-broken. 

JAMES BENET 


Salvage Logging 


chase of private lands commendable, we felt 
that interference with natural processes in a 
wilderness park could not go unchallenged 

Olympic National Park was established to 
preserve a living example of nature’s mag- 
nificence, with green trees which had sprung 
from the rotting shafts of their dead prede- 
cessors, beetles within these trees, birds and 
other wildlife above, on, and under an undis- 
turbed forest floor traversed by an occa- 
sional rushing stream or milky river 

Many avalanches in the back country last 
winter felled a number of trees, which we 
were informed would be salvaged to control 
potential beetle infestation and the logs 
floated down the rivers. We were appalled 
at the prospect of a National Park with 
evidence of logging scattered throughout its 
“wild” interior 

To investigate the salvage program, and 
to ascertain how it could be modified to pro 
tect the natural values of the park, a Joint 
Committee on Salvage Logging in Olympic 
National Park was established. It consisted 
of representatives from the Sierra Club's 
Pacific Northwest Chapter, the Mountain 








eers, the Olympic Park Associates, the Fed- 
eration of Western Outdoor Clubs and the 
Seattle Audubon Society. 

The Joint Committee inspected several 
salvage sites, past and present: (1) the area 
between the north and east forks of the 
Quinault River, where cat roads, excessively 
damaged ground cover, immense stumps of 
Sitka spruce and Douglas fir, much slash, 
and many damaged and unmerchantable logs 
were left; (2) the Bogachiel River bars 
where logging was in progress, and large 
logs from a jam were being removed, as well 
as others stranded on gravel bars, live 
spruce along the bank, and a living Douglas 
fir 100 feet back from the bank which was 
7% feet in diameter; (3) the clear-cut slope 
above the Olympic Hot Springs resort area; 
and (4) an area behind the LaPoel Ranger 
Station on Lake Crescent with conditions 
similar to those found in the Quinault area. 

There were requests from numerous 
sources that the National Park Service cease 
salvage operations in this park. Shortly after 
Lawrence Merriam, the Regional Director, 
accompanied the Joint Committee on its sec- 
ond field trip, Park Service Director Conrad 
Wirth met with the Committee and discussed 
a new salvage logging policy being drafted 
by the Park Service. Mr. Wirth said that a 
calculated risk in antagonizing conservation- 
ists had been recognized in initiating salvage 
logging for acquisition of private holdings. 

The new Park Service policy, announced 
in mid-December, states that the authority 
of a park superintendent to remove timber 
is limited to areas designated on the master 
plan for public use, such as campgrounds, 
roads and administrative areas, where only 
such trees will be removed as are absolutely 
necessary for development and for public 
safety. Outside these confines, nothing would 
be removed at all, whether alive or dead, 
without a specific study and approval by the 
regional and Washington offices. 

The Joint Committee feels that this re- 
strictive policy will do much to protect park 
wilderness. It is hoped that, even in devel- 
oped areas, no tree will be removed unless 
such action is essential. 

PAULINE Dyer and 


PATRICK GOLDSWORTHY 








Plans, Counter Plans 
For Desolation Area 


On March 1, the California State Wate 
Resources Board held a public hearing ty 
present its appraisal of the American River 
Basin and its plan to guide development for 
water and hydro-power development. The 
plan included Rockbound Valley within the 
Desolation Valley Wild Area. 

The Sacramento Municipal Utility Dis. 
trict proposed a counter plan for utilizing 
some sections of the basin system for mu. 
nicipal power, to begin with developments 
in Rockbound Valley. The Sierra Club pre. 
sented a brief. opposing violation of the 
Wild Area, and urged that this area be 
continued as a wilderness reserve until all 
other power sites downstream have been 
developed. 

The Rockbound project adds nothing t 
the water production and only about three 
per cent to the power available in the basin 
The Wild Area is the only one in this section 
of the Sierra and is of high scenic and recre- 
ational value. 


Decision Awaited 
On Three Sisters 

The Secretary of Agriculture still has not 
announced a decision on the Forest Service 
recommendation to cut down Oregon’ 
Three Sisters Primitive Area by some 53,00 
acres while reclassifying it as a Wildernes 
Area. 

Friends of wilderness are urging that the 
Secretary reclassify the area intact, or at 
least defer his decision until new studies are 
completed. The hearing was held nearly tw 
years ago, and several large parties have 
explored the country since that time. 

Any substantial reduction of this “tes 
case” area would be evidence of the need for 
congressional protection of wilderness. 





The Nature Conservancy has published 4 
series of information bulletins on nature pre 
tection in the United States. For a list, wilt 
to the Nature Conservancy, 4200 22nd Street 
N.E., Washington 18, D.C. Ask for Inform 
tion Bulletin No. 25. 
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Trans-Sierran 
Roads Present 
Serious Threat 


HE DANGER of continued road building 
bh the Sierra is most starkly dramatized 
by—but not strictly limited to—two trans- 
Sierran road proposals: one across the south- 
ern Sierra between Porterville and Lone 
Pine; the other, misnamed the Mammoth 
Pass road, to connect North Fork with Dev- 
il's Postpile and Mammoth Lakes. 

Both projects have been pushed on and 
off for over 20 years. Their lack of general 
acceptance seems mute confirmation that 
they are unnecessary and undesirable from 
both conservation and economic points of 
view. They would serve simply as free access 
roads for logging interests and provide 
feathers in the caps of a few county politi- 
cians and Chamber of Commerce people 
who “can get things done.” even if the things 
happen to be wrong. 


Porterville-Lone Pine Road 

If this road were built it would bisect the 
unique and now unbroken beauty of the 
upper Kern River country. This area, quite 
level in many spots, would be exposed to ex- 
tensive field maneuvers by four-wheel-drive 
enthusiasts and widespread logging. 

The project has so little in its favor that 
the California Division of Highways, after 
a survey, announced it would not authorize 
funds for such a road. 


Mammoth Pass Road 


The Madera Chamber of Commerce. 
aided, abetted, advised and encouraged by 
some Forest Service officials, has been ac- 
tively pushing the Mammoth road with 
some success. Last August, representatives 
of the Forest Service, California Division of 
Highways and the Bureau of Public Roads 
voted to make a survey of the economic 
feasibility of the project. Next summer, this 
committee will consider its findings and de- 
cide whether or not to put the Mammoth 
road on the forest highway system. If it 
does, the fight to obtain funds will begin. 
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Upper Stairway Creek, San Joaquin country 
(George Ballis) 


The Mammoth road would split the cor- 
ridor between the Mt. Dana-Minarets Wild 
Area and the High Sierra Wilderness Area. 
This corridor, as narrow as five miles in one 
spot, was left in the 1920's specifically for a 
road—with the Sierra Club’s tacit approval. 
(In 1947, the club directors came out strong- 
ly in opposition to all trans-Sierran roads 
between Tioga and Walker Passes. ) 

The Mammoth road would result in seri- 
ous damage to scenic values both in and out 
of the designated areas. The impact of the 
road would extend far beyond the right of 
way as the four-wheel-drive club followed 
the logging bulldozers into the woods. 

Supporters of the road use four arguments 
to state their case: national defense, loop 
trip from Los Angeles, commerce and log- 
ging. The first three are simply propaganda 
window-dressing for the fourth, logging. 

No one would want to “escape” to the 
bleak Nevada desert in case of attack, at 
least not over a narrow road which could 
be blown into a canyon with half a stick of 
dynamite and would more than likely be 





shrouded in atomic fallout. Truckers would 
not pull any loads over this road, which ad- 
mittedly would be low standard. And. even 
if the road were high standard, it would see 
very few trucks, for hardly anything is 
shipped east out of the San Joaquin Valley 
by truck. There is also little chance that 
many pleasure drivers would try to negotiate 
a tortuous trail designed only for logging 
trucks and other dust-eaters. 

Logging is the only reason for the road 
The case has been stated to us like this 

“Under present conditions, timber access 
roads can be built as far as Green Mountain 
saddle on the west side of the Sierra. Beyond 
this point, overlooking the North Fork of 
the San Joaquin River, there is not enough 
timber to justify timber access roads—but 
there is marketable timber. We must find a 
way to get it out. After all, there are a lot 
of over-mature trees just aching to be har- 
vested. We'll have a route surveyed. Then 
put the project on the forest highway sys- 
tem. This way we can get money not only 
from timber sales but also from the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Division of Highways and 
two counties —in short, from taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. Once the main road is in, log- 
gers can bulldoze short spurs to take off the 
over-mature trees right up to the boundaries 
of the wild and wilderness areas.” 


Nobody has ever explained why, if the 




























timber cannot justify a timber access road. 
the taxpayers should dish out several mil. 
lions of dollars to destroy the beauty of their 
own land—the last remaining great wilder. 
ness area in the country—and, at the same 
time, line the pockets of a lumber company 
Valuable highway money should not be 
wasted on Mammoth Pass. but should be 
used to develop and expand the natural and 
vital strategic and commercial roadways 
over our mountains such as Highways 40, 50 
and 466, our gateways to the east: Highway 
152 from the San Joaquin Valley to the Bay 
Area; Highway 198 from the south central 
Sierra to the sea and Highway 99 over the 
Grapevine south of Bakersfield. 


Sierra Club Program 

The Mammoth Pass road is unnecessary 
and undesirable from both conservation and 
economic points of view. At the same time 
it is a challenge to the Sierra Club—a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for the club to 
come forward with a comprehensive plan to 
develop the Sierra region to meet the recre- 
ational needs of our rapidly growing state 
4 twofold, coérdinated program is necessary 


1. Strong and continued opposition to any 
trans-Sierran road between Tioga and Walker 
passes. An extensive publicity program through 
the chapters. Tell the general public what’s in 
store for a good chunk of their tax dollars; 
what stake they have in the Mammoth wilder- 
ness. Write our State and Federal legislators 
Push for an open and honest discussion of the 
road proposal. Our greatest danger on Mam- 
moth Pass is that it can easily be okayed be- 
hind closed doors by appointive officials, but 
our legislators can help—if they want to. Let’s 
ask them. 

2. Develop and actively support programs 
for expansion of recreational facilities in the 
Sierra where roads already exist. Some areas 
to be considered in such a program are 

a. Chiquito area northeast of Bass Lake 


b. Expansion of campgrounds and other 
facilities at Bass Lake, Huntington Lake, 
Shaver Lake, Florence Lake, Quaking As- 
pen, Big Meadow, Mineral King, Hume 
Lake. There’s no reason why some land in 





Descending trail into 
Snow Canyon, five miles 
west of Devil Postpile 


Ge Or ve Ballis } 
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these areas couldn’t be obtained for state 
parks on long-term leases from the Federal 
government 

c. Corps of Engineers’ projects such as 
Pine Flat and Isabella dams. Congressman 
B. F. Sisk is now pushing for more ade- 
quate recreational development on such 
Let’s tell him and other legisla- 
tors that we support such programs at the 
same time we ask them to oppose Mam- 
moth Pass road. 


projects 


Of course, once we embark on the above 
ventures other ideas will come. Perhaps we 
will be able to help in the formulation of a 
realistic, long-range zoning of the Sierra so 
that we won't have to fight the battle of 
Mammoth Pass each time a new congress- 
man is elected from central California. 

By such a positive program we will be 
doing a worthwhile service for that great, 
unorganized mass of our citizens who need 
more recreational facilities at the reservoirs 
ind the nearest road’s end. At the same time 
we will be creating a favorable climate of 
public opinion for other Sierra Club ideas. 
At present many people imagine the Sierra 
Club dangling from Lost Arrow, scampering 
up Half Dome on a moonlit night or snow- 
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shoeing out to Glacier Point in the dead of 
winter. 

It’s vitally important that we give these 
people a more accurate idea of what we seek 
for ourselves and for them 

GEORGE BALLIs and RoBERT BOARD 





I grew up in a generation of writers and 
artists frantically striving to free themselves 
from naturalistic form and conscious mean- 
ing. And I conclude that wherever and when- 
ever man no longer has a full natural environ- 
ment on which to feed his sense of beauty he 
will succumb to dreariness. Think of today’s 
slums and slagheaps, garbage dumps, and pol- 
luted rivers. Consider our ruined landscapes, 
commercially exploited U.S. highways, all the 
monotonous Levittowns. How avoid the con 
clusion that too many people and sufficient 
beauty — natural or manmade — seem incom- 
patible? .. . 

... Any good society must provide for vary- 
ing preferences—for crowd-warmth as well as 
for freedom, nature, natural beauty, privacy, 
and solitude. 

EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER, 
in The Saturday Review, 
December 8, 1956 








Chapter Conservation 


Angeles 

A major conservation effort of the Angeles 
Chapter is under way with the filming of a 
20-minute color feature on Mount San Jacinto, 
a peak which has become a cause célébre among 
Sierra Club wilderness preservationists. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee pledged the necessary funds, 
some fine talent has been recruited, and most 
of the shots are on film. Editing, and all the 
myriad details that go with it, remain to be 
done. 

For the fourth year a booth was equipped 
and staffed at the Los Angeles County Fair at 
Pomona, bringing the name of the club before 
thousands, and detailed information to hun- 
dreds who inquired. The Conservation Com- 
mittee has investigated many current problems, 
and is now concerned with Catalina Island as 
a possible State park, fire danger by reason of 
sloppy slash left by loggers in the San Bernar- 
dino Mountains, and other matters. Witnesses 
were provided for State legislative hearings at 
Los Angeles, on conservation issues. 


Atlantic 

After a rather quiet period during 1956, with 
no pressing local issues, the Atlantic Chapter 
looks forward to active support of the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System bill in 
Congress in the coming year. 


Kern-Kaweah 

The most important new conservation prob- 
lem suddenly to face the Kern-Kaweah Chapter 
in 1956 was the Salmon Creek timber sale in 
the Cannell Meadows Working Circle, a pre- 
viously unclassified area lying between the 
north and south forks of the Kern River, in 
Sequoia National Forest. The chapter had been 
asked to codperate with the Southern Section 
of the club’s Conservation Committee in re- 
search on the proposed Kern River Wilderness 
Area (which had been considered as long ago 
as 1930). Before the surveys could begin, the 
Forest Service advertised for the sale of timber 
in Cannell Meadows. Chapter officers, other in- 
terested citizens, and members of the Forest 
Service made a one-day inspection trip of the 
proposed area. Three meetings were held and 
various contacts arranged in order to hear both 
sides of the story and learn the truth of the 
matter, which is still unsettled. A longer inspec- 
tion trip of a larger area will be made next 
June. 


Members active 
on local issues 


Loma Prieta 


The conservation and education committees 
made “Park Needs of the Peninsula” their syb- 
ject of main concentration during 1956. Wallace 
Stegner spoke on this topic at a public meeting 
in Redwood City, and the speech was tape- 
recorded. 

Under the chairmanship of Olive Mayer, a 
“fact-finding” subcommittee has been set up to 
gather data on potential park areas. A report on 
the Stevens Creek area is partially finished; one 
on the Wickett property (formerly known as 
Virginia Timbers) is complete. A San Mateo 
County citizens’ group under Jules Eichorn, 
chairman, and James Dilley, secretary, is in 
touch with the Board of Supervisors, and sey- 
eral hearings have been held, with good com- 
munity representation. 


Los Padres 


Donald Teague studied the danger to condors 
in the Sespe Wildlife Refuge should the United 
Water Conservation District decide to construct 
a road through the refuge. It would be built for 
hauling materials for construction of the Topa 
Topa Dam, outside the refuge. The public might 
also use the dam. Several Sierra Club members, 
with District Ranger Paul Case, went on a field 
trip into the area. 

Interest also continues in the Thorn Mead- 
ows-Alamo Mountain timber sanitation salvage 
Lumbering will probably start in the spring on 
Alamo Mountain, where a timber sale is soon 
to be made. 


Mother Lode 

Chairman Luis Ireland is currently making 
a vigorous effort to reorganize the chapter con- 
servation committee and expand its member- 
ship. To divide the work, it is being organized 
into four groups, concerned respectively with 
research, conservation education, action, and 
services. 

Because of its location at Sacramento, one of 
the main services of this chapter is to develop 
information about actions of the Legislature 
and of departments of State government which 
affect conservation. As in past years, the com- 
mittee screened new bills being introduced into 
the Legislature, analyzed the provisions and im- 
plications of bills of interest, recommended a 
club position (to the club Conservation Com- 
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mittee), and followed the progress of a few bills 
through committee hearings, successive amend- 
ments, and the actions taken by each house of 


the Legislature 


Pacific Northwest 

The chapter’s major effort has been directed 
successfully at correcting the undesirable “sal- 
vage logging” practices which have prevailed in 
Olympic National Park for over five years. The 
details of this effort are more completely de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue. Field trips and 
their attendant recommendations concerning 
the location of a road from LaPush to Lake 
Ozette along the 25-mile wilderness Olympic 
Park Ocean Strip have been made and others 
planned for the future. 

The opposition by local legislators and cham- 
bers of commerce to “removal of high altitude 
overnight facilities’ from Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park as provided for in the Mission 66 
program were carefully watched. Several meet- 
ings on this topic were arranged with Superin- 
tendant Preston Macy. 


Riverside 

Several members of the chapter’s conserva- 
tion committee made a comprehensive study of 
the San Bernardino National Forest problems 
under direction of Forest Ranger Dave Tucker. 
Mr. Tucker pointed out the varied matters 
which the Forest Service must also consider in 
any attempt to preserve scenic values: flood 
control, erosion, mining, skiing, locating of in- 
stallations for radio, radar, television, telephone 
and telegraph—all this in addition to the dif- 
ficulties of timber management and disease, 
and fire 

A study of the mining situation in Joshua 
Tree National Monument was undertaken by 
conservation chairman A. K. Whidden and Avis 
McMillan. 


San Diego 


San Diego Chapter happily reports that 
unique Torrey Pines Park, once threatened with 
loss of much acreage for a city golf course, has 
been made a State Park by vote of the people. 
Many chapter members, and several other or- 
ganizations worked hard to bring this about. 
However, the new Park is really a living trib- 
ute to the efforts of Guy Fleming, former chap- 
ter conservation chairman, who worked liter- 
ally for decades to bring these world-famed 
trees under State protection. 
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San Jacinto and Joshua Tree National Mon- 
ument will continue as objects of concern, but 
a recent survey tour of Anza-Borrego State 
Parks showed that these huge desert areas will 
make up the biggest conservation problem the 
chapter will have for years to come. The State 
Park Commission has proposed an ambitious 
program of re-defining and consolidating boun- 
daries, which will obviously take a long time. 
In the meantime, the parks are afflicted with 
grazing, damaged by jeep caravans, threatened 
with hunting, and always endangered by the 
unthinking. They show the great need for ever- 
increasing efforts in conservation education. 


San Francisco Bay 

The populous San Francisco Bay region pre- 
sents a variety of by no means purely urban 
problems for this chapter conservation commit- 
tee, which early in 1956 codperated with other 
conservation organizations in the establishment 
of bird sanctuaries on large sections of private 
lands along the southern end of the bay. The 
committee studied the work of planning com- 
missions for San Francisco and Alameda coun- 
ties, and its research into conservation issues 
at such places as Taylor State Park, Richard- 
son Bay, and Grizzly Island, often resulted in 
expression of its recommendations to official 
agencies. 

Land acquisition proposals for Mount Tam- 
alpais State Park — which suddenly looks so 
small with the realization that its surrounding 
private ranchlands may soon be subdivided—are 
now one of the chapter’s main preoccupations. 
Members appeared at a State Park Commission 
meeting to recommend these acquisitions; the 
Commission stated that funds were not avail- 
able, although it favored the project in prin- 
ciple. It will now be necessary to urge legisla- 
tive action. 

Tehipite 

Conservation education has been the prin- 
cipal focus for Tehipite Chapter during 1956. 
Leon Thomas, Supervisor of the Sierra Na- 
tional Forest, spoke at one of the dinner meet- 
ings on conservation in the forest, and has met 
with various members in discussions of the 
Mammoth Pass road, which the club opposes. 
Another speaker was club director Elmer C. Al- 
drich, who outlined some of the State’s plans 
for its parks. 

At the chapter’s annual dinner, a plaque was 
presented to Mrs. Dale H. Beinhorn of Orosi 
for her outstanding work in conservation edu- 
cation with school children and clubs in the 
vicinity of her home. 
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57’s Variety of Summer Outings 


Early details of the 1957 summer outings 
are now available. Naturally, at this early 
date all of the information is somewhat in- 
definite; rates have not been set; many final 
arrangements are yet to be made. But you 
will find here enough to turn your thinking 
toward plans for vacationing in the high 
country—or down a river. 

More and more the Outing Committee 
plans its program in areas of particular in- 
terest to conservationists, and arranges its 
trips to avoid heavy use or activities incon- 
sistent with the wilderness ideal. 

The customary caution: do not attempt to 
make reservations for any of these trips be- 
fore the final announcement appears in the 
Bulletin. There may be changes in dates, and 
even possibly in locations. This is just an out- 
line on which to hang your summer dreams. 


High Trips 

There will be two Sierra High Trips, begin- 
ning July 8 and July 22. The first will cover the 
Evolution country, entering over Piute Pass, 
proceeding south through Evolution Valley and 
Muir Pass, and leaving via Bishop Pass. The 
second enters Bishop Pass and moves south 
through Grouse Meadows, Palisade Lakes, 
Mather Pass, Upper Basin and out Taboose 
Pass. 

Two out-of-state trips are scheduled, one in 
Glacier National Park from August 6 to 13, and 
the other in Grand Teton National Park from 
August 18 to 25. A special climbing camp is 
planned in connection with the Teton trip. 


Base Camps 

The Sierra Base Camp will be in the Ashley 
Lake-Iron Mountain area, entering from Red’s 
Meadow. There will be three two-week periods, 
beginning July 7. 

Wilderness Base Camp will open July 8 in 
the Volcanic Lakes-Granite Basin region, and 
will be limited to 75 people. 

A new type of base camp is scheduled for 
Glacier Peak (Washington), in the Stehekin 
Valley, limited to 60 people and starting July 


22, for ten days. It will feature a combiz 
base camp and knapsack outing, with a 
point established, and radial trips cond 
from that point for those of the party wheg 
to participate. Mobile commissary will be 
at all radial camps. 


River Trips 

Again we will have five trips in Dinosaur 
tional Monument. By special arrangement 
will be one down Glen Canyon, starting J 
—the last to be run in this area, since cont 
tion of the Glen Canyon dam is now @ 
way. The other four trips will cover the pe 
from June 17 to July 26—about ten da 
each. The first two will be down the Yampa 
Green rivers, and the last two will , 
run through Lodore Canyon down the @ 


Burro Trips 

Something new here will be the on 
burro trip, of which there will be two 
latter part of July. Two regular two-week 
are scheduled for August. All will be 
Evolution country. 


Family Burro Trips 

Two family burro trips will be held begi 
July 28 and August 11, each following the 
route—entering the Sierra over Kearsarge 
proceeding north over Glen and Pinchot f 
to Bench Lake, and thence out via Tal 


Pass. 


Knapsack Trips 

Seven knapsack trips are definitely sche 
with the possibility of one more in the} 
River Range in Wyoming. All of them 
the Sierra, except for an 8-day trip in the 
ble Mountains beginning July 13. 

Three of the Sierra trips are in the] 
Fork of the San Joaquin, beginning July 8 
and August 17. The first will be for two 
the others for eight days each—these latte 
are designed for beginning knapsackers. 
beginners is an 8-day trip in the Mono Reg 
Another two-week outing will start som 
in Yosemite on August 17, and the last 
be a 9-day excursion in the North Fork 
Kings River. 
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